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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


NOT  FOR ■  PUBLICATION 


Subjects     "Sewing  Machines  and  Such."     Approved  "by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Bulletins  available:     "Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses;"  leaflets  on  child- 
ren's clothing;  and  "Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Recipes." 

*** 

Times  do  change.    As  the  poet  says,  times  do  change.    Last  night  I  pick- 
ed up  a  farm  magazine,  published  since  1859,     The  first  issue  of  this 
farm  magazine,  published  71  years  ago,  gave  this  description  of  what  we 
women  should  wear: 

"If  we  wish  to  'brush  the  dew  from  the  grass  in  a  morning  ramble,'  let 
it  be  done  with  good  thick  shoes,  warm  stockings,  and  skirts  short  enough 
to  allow  us  a  country  girl's  privilege  of  romping  and  frolicking  at  our 
will.     If  we  have  morning  work  in  the  kitchen  or  milk-room,  do  let  us 
be  independent  enough  to  lay  o.side  the  troublesome  trains  and  awkward 
hoops,'  and  appear  upon  the  scene  of  action  properly  equipped  for  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties. 

"But  in  the  afternoon,  girls,  when  the  kitchen  work  is  all  done,  the 
dinner  dishes  washed,  and  we  prepare  ourselves  for  an  hour  or  tvra  of 
sewing  before  tea    I  am  sure  we  look  better  in  our  own  mirror,  as  well 
as  to  father  and         boys,  to  don  the  lady-like  dress,  not  too  long, 
but  reaching  to  ine  slipper  toe,  and  expanded  to  a  moderate  size.  A 
wreath  about  the  head  is  the  prettiest  ornament  we  can  wear,  and,  with 
a  neat  collar,  a  black  apron,  and  a  bit  of  work  in  your  hand,  you 
appear  trim,  graceful,  industrious,  and  pretty." 

Can  you  imagine  yourself,  these  modern  days,  donning  a  "lady-like  dress" 
for  father  and  the  boys?    How  father  and  the  boys  would  laugh,  to  see  us 
in  dresses  "reaching  to  the  slipper  toe,  and  expanded  to  a  moderate  size.' 
A  wreath  about  our  heads,  little  black  aprons  over  our  lady-like  dresses, 
and  a  bit  of  work  in  our  hands.     Heigh  hoi  for  the  good  old  days,  when 
ladies  sat  on  a  cushion  and  sewed  a  fine  seam. 

I  gave  the  farm  magazine  to  Uncle  Ebenezer,  and  glanced  through  a  popular 
fashion  journal.    The  first  advertisement  caught  my  eyes 

"Have  you  ever  worn  a  flying  suit?    Among  the  fascinating  new  ones  shown 
by  Blank  and  Company  ±.s  the  cleverest  little  invention  you  ever  saw," 
and  so  on.    Heigh  hoi  for  the  good  modern  days,  when  ladies  don  a  flying 
suit  and  go  right  along  with  father  and  the  boys. 
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"Please,"  I  said  to  Uncle  Ebenezer,  "please  g'et  us  an  airplane,  so  I 
can  wear  a  flying  suit  J" 

"HEY?"  said  Uncle  Ebenezer,  registering  as  much  surprise  as  if  I  had 
asked  for  a  round- trip  ticket  to  the  moon.    But  just  wait  —  just  wait'.- 
a  few  years,  and  see  whether  Uncle  Ehenezer  doesn't  "begin  reading  the 
airplane  ads. 

Well,  all  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  questions  I  must  answer. 
Here's  one  ah  out  the  sewing  "bulletins.     Yes,  there  are  a  number.  One 
of  them  is  "Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses"  — •  a  very  good  one  to  have  on 
hand  these  days  when  dresses  and  "blouses  are  "being  fitted  once  more. 
Then  there 's  "Sun  Suits  for  Children,"  which  I  mentioned  last  week,  and 
"Suits  for  the  Small  Boy."    Would  you  like  to  make  a  self-help  "bib  for 
your  youngsters?     Then  I  think  I  could  send  you  directions  for  making 
the  self-help  bib  which  is  worn  by  the  children  in  our  local  nursery 
school. 

By  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  newest  leaflet,  ahout  play  suits  for 
children?     There's  an  idea  in  this  I'd  like  to  pass  on  to  you.  If 
you  live  on  a  city  street,  where  traffic  is  heavy,  you'll  find  that 
bright-colored  clothing  is  a  protection  to  your  children.    Play  suits 
can  he  made  in  vivid  colors  —  orange,  red,  "bright  blue.  Motorists 
often  fail  to  see  children  wearing  coats  of  gray,  tan,  "brown,  dark 
blue,  and  black,  because  these  colors  blend  in  with  the  background; 
hut  a  coat  of  red,  orange,  bright  blue,  or  green  might  draw  attention 
to  a  child  in  time  to  prevent  accident. 

The  American  Auton^ohid^  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  has  recently 
furnished  2,000  yeTifeow jrain  capos  and  hats'  to  the  school  boys  who  act 
as  traffic  aids  of  the  capital  city,  and  is  encouraging  the  idea  in  its 
affiliated  clubs. 

The  same  principle  has  long  "been  carried  out  in  children's  bathing  suits. 
Por  safety's  sake  let  the  child  delight  in  a  suit  of  bright  color,  so 
that  he  can  always  he  seen  from  the  shore,  in  time  to  stop  him  from  ex- 
perimenting in  deep  waters* 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  sewing,  did  you  hear  about  the  sewing 
machine  clinic  held  in  a  certain  Middle  Western  State?     I  wish  I'd  known 
about  the  clinic  in  time  to  have  had  my  decrepit  sewing  machine  examined. 

The  doctor  in  charge  of  the  sewing  machine  hospital  is  a  member  of  the 
agricultural  engineering  department  of  the  agricultural  college.  Each 
woman  operated  upon  her  own  machine. 

Using  large  oil  cans,  the  women  squirted  gasoline  into  all  the  oil  holes. 
Then  the  heads  (the  machine  heads)  were  taken  to  nieces  and  the  pieces 
washed  in  gasoline.     The  engineer  in  charge  showed  the  women  how  to 
put  these  pieces  together  and  make  a  sewing  machine  which  would  work. 
He  also  explained  how  to  adjust  the  tension,  improve  the  feeding,  and 
shorten  thebelts  for  all  machines. 

Yards  and  yards  of  thread  were  found  tangled  around  the  parts  of  the 


machine  heads  and  bobbins.     Some  of  the  older  machines  were  coated 
with  a  thick  layer  of  dust,  grimy  oil,  and  lint.    A  safety  pin, 
twisted  around  the  mechanism,  was  found  in  one  machine.    Forced  there 
no  doubt,  "by  a  young  son  who  had  been  trying  to  help  "fix  mother's 
sewing  machine." 

This  is  the  first  time  such  a  clinic  has  been  held  in  this  particular 
State.    It  was  so  successful  that  the  women  have  requested  another 
clinic  for  next  year.     I  hope  I'll  hear  about  it  in  time  to  take  my 
sewing  machine  to  the  clinic,  and  see  what's  wrong  with  its  "innards. 
Nothing  but  old  age,  probably  —  for  surely  my  sewing  machines  is  one 
of  the  "most  ancient  and  venerable"  in  the  city.    Manx's  the  old- 
fashioned  nine,  ten,  eleven-gored  skirt  which  has  been  stitched  on  it 
Imagine  making  a  modern  flying  suit  with  the  aid  of  this  trusty  house- 
hold friend.    I  fancy  it  would  stop  between  wheezes,  to  wail,  "Times 
ain't  what  they  used  to  bo,  when  Aunt  Sammy's  mother  was  a  girl." 


Well,  that 1 s  not  answering  questions  with  a  vengeance.     Somehow,  I'm 
not  in  a  working  mood  today,  and  the  harder  I  try  to  answer  questions 
the  more  irrelevant  things  come  into  my  head.    Hero's  a  letter  from  a 
listener  who  wa^nts  a  copy  of  the  cookbook.    Did  I  tell  you  that  we 
have  j-ust-ordaEoa'/j.  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  extra  copies  of  the 
popular  green  cookbook? 

"Dear  Aung  Sammy:     Here  at  last  I  have  found  time  to  write  you  and  to 
see  if  I  can  have  a  cookbook.    You  see  I  have  just  become  a  mother  to 
my  seventh  son,  and  my  cares  are  many.    Four  children  in  school, -and 
I  keep  a  rooming  house,    My  idle  moments  are  few,  as  you  know.     I  am 
not  what  you'd  call  a  wonderful  cook,  but  I  do  like  home  cooking.  So 
do  the  boys,  and  how  they  can  eatj" 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  personal,  so  I  can't  read  it.    Perhaps  I'd 
better  send  a  copy  of  "Infant  Care,"  along  with  the  cookbook.  There 
are  lots  of  other  letters  I'd  like  to  read  you  this  morning  — •  but  my 
time  is  up  —  so  the  letters  must  wait. 

Wednesday:  "The  Child  Who  Refuses  to  Eat." 


